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1. VIJAYANAGARA, THE BAHMANIS AND ADILSHAHIS 

One and a half centuries after the Vachanakara movement and shortly after the 
collapse of the Seuna and Hoysala dynasties, in a simultaneous development, two major 
kingdoms sprang up in Karnataka neatly dividing Virashaiva territory between them. 
Vijayanagara, with its capital at Hampi, absorbing all of former Hoysala territory and 
Bahmani rule with Gulbarga as its centre and containing most of Kalachuri territory 
emerged. In a short span, Bahmani rule was to eclipse and get subsumed under the more 
consolidated Adil Shahis who ruled from Bijapur until they were vanquished by the Mughals 
in 1684—a good century and more after the collapse of the Vijayanagara kingdom. 
Bahmani and Adil Shahi rule on the one hand and Vijayanagara on the other com¬ 
ing at a common point of time in Karnataka’s history only describe, despite all 
distortions of Hindu communal historians, a great degree of identity in their politi¬ 
cal economy. The religious discrepancy was no more than external colouration on a 
developing process of commodity production on a feudal base during the period of 
middle feudalism, the commonness of which could be striking. However, while a lot has 
been sung about the pomp and glory of Vijayanagara by researchers in Karnataka, Bahmani 
and Adil Shahi rule have been neglected and vandalised by Hindu communal his¬ 
toriography. Their rule, falling as it is, over territory which had emerged since 1956 as 
Karnataka’s desolate and sun-baked backyard; a silence nurtured by covert Brahmanism 
and Old Mysore chauvinism has left this northern people of Karnataka with remorse for 
having "tolerated Muslim rulers" during this period of their past. Endless panegyrics 
about Vijayanagara and on the other vicious academic silence on the Bahmani-Adil Shahis 
have created a situation where even the ardent student is left with little information about 
Bahmani-Adil Shahi rule and the nature of society under them. Yet from what little 
material is available it is evident that the direction of social transformation in the 
Bahmani-Adil Shahi period essentially matches that of Vijayanagara. Thus we have 
found it expedient to combine the rule of these three kingdoms; although, victimised by 
Hindu communalism, we suffer from a shortage of material about Karnataka society un¬ 
der Muslim rule during this period. Before entering the discussion per se it would be 
worthwhile to consider Kosambi’s observation in this regard who said: “Not only the 
empire of Delhi but the contemporary Muslim kingdom of Bijapur and the Hindu one of 
Vijayanagar had fundamentally equivalent systems of landholding and tax-collection. ” 1 

A. Basis of Centralisation 

One characteristic feature of this period has been the capacity to form enduring 
rule over extensive territories despite the fragmented nature of the economy which con¬ 
tinued to base itself on feudal intermediaries. 

One emergent factor was the rise in commodity production resulting in the 
growth of extensive trade. The merchant class which carried out trade across several 
fiefdoms must have served as an integrating factor. However, the limited volume of trade 
and the continued existence of the major body of the population—the peasantry and the 
mass of artisans—outside the ambit of rising commodity production and thus the limited 
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79. Vijayanagara kingdom. 
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80. Bahmani kingdom. 
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influence of the trading class does not make it the principal adhesive factor responsible 
for the rise of centralised kingdoms over a highly feudalised and fragmented social forma¬ 
tion. 

The welding together of the hundreds of militating feudatories was possible 
only by introducing a reform in the structure of the state by the Vijayanagara, 
Bahmani and Adil Shahi kings. 

Regarding Vijayanagara Burton Stein writes: “While not all scholars of 
Vijayanagara speak of feudalism’, all give prominence to a feature of political 
organisation which, for those who do use the concept, is decisive. That is, the nayankara 
system. Whether seen as part of a feudal estate similar for some essential manner to 
those of medieval Europe or simply as a new political feature of South Indian history, the 
nay aka of Vijayanagara times is an important and discontinuous fact of the age. " 2 

The continuity that the feudal rulers of Vijayanagara established with their prede¬ 
cessors then was in the granting of fiefdoms. However this had a new element which 
distinguished it from the old practice. Such intermediary fief-holders called nayakas 
who undertook all the former tasks of despatching a part of the surplus extracted 
from the peasantry in the form of tax to Hampi and in addition to maintaining an 
army and forming a militia with the help of the ooragowdas in the village, also had 
to maintain a detachment of the centralised Vijayanagara army. Thus the nayaka, 
under whom again there were innumerable feudal intermediaries, was the decisive 
centralising force. This modification of the form of the state was achieved by bring¬ 
ing about a transformation in the structure of the army, which formed the principal 
component of the state. 

The army could however play this key role in the formation of such enlarged 
kingdoms only because it had itself undergone a massive transformation. The end of 
Hoysala and Kalachuri rule and the rise of the Vijayanagara and Bahmani kingdoms marked 
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a qualitative change in weaponry and military strategy. Without these significant changes 
in the army an empire as Vijayanagara could not have emerged. The kingdom could be 
kept in one piece not merely with the help of its nayakas but also because it assimi¬ 
lated these significant changes in weaponry and the mode of conducting warfare. 

Mughal rule in north and central India witnessed the introduction of gunpowder 
and firearms. Muslim campaigns to the south only dispersed this technology and accom¬ 
panying it, the new modes of conducting warfare. 

Burton Stein in his book Peasant, Society and State in Medieval South India 
writes: “Reasons for the military success of Vijayanagara warriors against their Hindu 
and Muslim rivals are hardly considered in the existing literature on the Vijayanagara 
state. This is peculiar since all have differentiated the Vijayanagara state from others on 
the basis of its martial character and achievements. An unchanging dharmic ideology is 
presumed for the success of the several dynasties; yet, as is clear from the records of 
Vijayanagara, the major victims of Vijayanagara military power were not Muslims but 
Hindus, and a major factor in this success were Muslim soldiers in Vijayanagara armies. 
(AH Longhurst mentions that Devaraya 11 had 10,000 Musulman horsemen in his ser¬ 
vice, Hampi Ruins, p. 13) 

One that would appear to deserve serious consideration is that the success of 
Vijayanagara armies was a direct consequence of their experiences with and invitation 
of Muslim armies, their tactics and weapons. The founding brothers of the first dynasty 
had served in Muslim armies.... ” 3 

Further, Stein says: "Nayaka power rested upon the substantially increased mili¬ 
tary capability afforded by firearms, fortifications and superior cavalry mounts. The 
ability to command these improved military means was limited to the rich and powerful 
of whom the Vijayanagara kings were the first. It was upon these new means of warfare 
that the spectacular military success of the Rayas was based, and their experience with 
the use of Muslim soldiers from the fifteenth century on made possible much of this 
superiority. ” 4 

Thus unlike what Hindu communal scholars would write, it was, in more 
than one sense, that Muslim rule in India and its progress to the south was what 
contributed to the rise could sustain the glory of Vijayanagara. 

Horses which were the single major item of import from the Portuguese serviced 
the Vijayanagara and Bahmani-Adil Shahi armies with a quick and efficient means to 
deploy one’s centralised military might to any rebellious part of the kingdom. 

Nuniz accounts for the existence of 200 odd nayakas during the 1535-37 period in 
Vijayanagara. They were the feudal chieftains and principal agency through which a 
kingdom as large as Vijayanagara could emerge and last for more than two long centuries. 

The Adil Shahis developed the system of desais just like the nayakas in the case of 
Vijayanagara. 

B. The Feudal Establishment 

All the basic features of the feudal social structure were retained by the 
Vijayanagara kings without disturbing them. There was the king, his civil and mili- 
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tary court and royal establishment which swelled to an unprecedented degree even with 
the nominal centralisation of the army and revenues. The growth of Hampi and the 
massive stone works speak of this bloated establishment weighing on the people. 

Below this came the nayakas. This class of feudal intermediaries held most of the 
land in Vijayanagara. The shift from Brahmana domination of land is already notice¬ 
able by the time of Vijayanagara. Burton Stein estimates that nayakas held more than 
75% of all agricultural land in Tamil Nadu. The situation in Karnataka could not have 
been different. KS Shivanna in his book The Agrarian System of Karnataka (1336-1761) 
says: “The amaranayaka system of tenure was created by the Vijayanagara kings. Mili¬ 
tary commanders (who invariably werepalegaras, zamindars and deshmukhs) were give 
entire tehsils and they acted as a kind of feudal bureaucracy, collecting revenue for the 
government and maintaining a standing army. ” 5 

Then there was the class of Brahmana free-holders. Their agraharas or brahmadeyas 
continued to hold in no way an insignificant part of the land of the kingdom. The 
Vijayanagara kings continued to grant tax-free lands to the Brahmanas just as their 
predecessors. However, the extent of such grants showed a decline. 

AV Venkata Ratnam says: “Regarding the changes that happened from Hoysala 
to Vijayanagara times so far as the agraharas are concerned, under the Hoysalas there 
is abundant evidence of a large number and of their numerous activities. In the 
Vijayanagara empire, though there are references to the corporate activities of the people 
in the agraharas, yet the agraharas were not as numerous as under the Hoysalas. " b 

KS Shivanna, explaining about the three types of tenures under which Brahmanas 
controlled land says that under the Brahmadeya holding: “The Brahmans virtually became 
landlords. On many occasions they were exempted from taxes, including land revenue. 
The state expected hardly any service from them except religious teaching which was not 
designed in the interest of the general public as a whole. On the other hand the state lost 
much revenue as a result of the creation of this tenure which would otherwise have 
accrued to the state. In the case of transfer of state rights to the Brahmanas the cultivators 
lost direct link with the state and therefore depended on the Brahmana landlords. 
Occasionally the state specified the condition of paying quit-rent from the Brahmana 
donees. " 7 

The second type of tenure wherein the Brahmanas held lands by proxy was the 
devadaya tenure. Shivanna says: "These were lands held by temples. Temples acted as 
mortgage banks, wherein cultivators mortgaged their land to the temple for loans. People 
also pledged lands to temples for raising money from the temple treasury for marriage 
and other purposes. In this way temples acquired huge landed property through dona¬ 
tions, endowments and mortgages. In a way they were like big landlords. Temple lands 
were exempted from land revenue and other taxes. ” 8 

A third type of rent-free holding which the Brahmanas enjoyed were matha lands 
under the mathapura tenure. It must be added that the Lingayats who had taken charge 
of most Brahmana and Jaina mathas of Karnataka’s central and northern districts were 
bigger beneficiaries in this regard, serving and sailing with the feudal interests of state. 

Burton Stein speaks of a new phenomenon which emerged during the Vijayanagara 
period. Brahmanas took on a new role. They were posted as governors in the forts of the 
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nayakas. He writes: "It appears to have been a deliberate policy of the Rayas — cer¬ 
tainly it was a policy of Krishnaraya who was perhaps the greatest of all—that Brah¬ 
mans had been given major political roles. In his time, and to some extent before, 
Brahmans were the commandants of major fortresses and were considered territorial 
‘governors’ by contemporaries, both Indian as well as foreign. Apart from the mainte¬ 
nance of royal forts in all parts of the macro region there appears to have been only one 
governing task for which Brahmans were responsible: that is, checking the fissiparous 
designs of the nayakas. ” 9 

This new Brahmana officialdom also constituted an important section of the feu¬ 
dal ruling classes. 

Then, thirdly, there was the feudal intermediary section composed of heggades, 
ballalas and nadagowdas all of whom maintained their armed retainers mediating between 
nayakas and the peasantry. Vijayanagara had a few hundred such elements. 

Lastly, there was the landlord constituted in the main by the gowda of the village 
and the senabova who were the first link between the peasantry and the feudal hierarchy. 
Explaining about the nature of this class KS Shivanna writes: “The common practice of 
granting lands or a portion of revenue from land, instead of money in lieu of military, 
economic, social and religious services rendered to the state by individuals and by insti¬ 
tutions in various capacities had led to the feudal exploitation of land which was the 
dominant feature of the land system of medieval Karnataka. 

By feudal exploitation we mean that land owners like temples, maths, Brahmanas, 
Agraharas, officials (like nayakas) and scores of others who held lands and different 
tenures did not own any means of agricultural production except land. Since these land 
owners did not belong to the class of primary producers or the actual cultivators they 
may be classified under non-agrarian class. The non-agrarian class which own exten¬ 
sive land by virtue of land grants did not generally supply implements and raw materials 
for agricultural production such as plough, cattle and seeds. The cultivating class sup¬ 
plied these as well as labour needed for agricultural production. 

The non-agrarian class though did not bear the cost of production, extracted 
from the peasant producer a share which was no doubt unrelated to the exchange of 
village crops produced or profits of agriculture. This class was able to extract the share 
of the produce, without directly involving themselves in raising crops from the peasants 
by virtue of their social privileges or necessities and ideas of the state. 

In this process of feudalisation of land system the state played a predominant 
role. The Vijayanagar rulers and their successors in Karnataka inform of land-grants 
or assignments of land-revenue created a class of intermediaries between itself and peas¬ 
ants or primary producers and these intermediaries by virtue of land monopoly exploited 
the surplus produce from the producers leaving them at a mere subsistence level. 

Without the exploitation of surplus produce from peasants or primary producers 
the glory of Vijayanagara or the luxurious living standards of their contemporaries and 
successors would not have been possible. ” 10 

It was this feudal crust then which gloriously weighed down on the people of 
Vijayanagara. 
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C. Advance of the Market 


Despite this heavy yoke on the people of Vijayanagara and a similar burden on the 
people of the Bahmani and Adil Shahi sultanates, the market continued to forge ahead. 

All those trends which expressed themselves in twelfth century Karnataka got 
strengthened and pushed forward. 

i) Urbanisation, Trade and Commodity Production 

The pace of urbanisation continued unabated. For the first time in the history of 
Karnataka did cities as large as Bijapur and Hampi emerge. 

Richard Maxwell Eaton in his book Sufis of Bijapur mentions: “ Bijapur had 
become, by the early seventeenth century, one of the most flourishing urban centres of 
India.... The early seventeenth century also saw the peak growth of the city’s population, 
estimates of which range from five lakh to 10 lakh persons. ” 11 

The Adil Shahis whose empire was built in an area which showed a striking 
tendency towards urbanisation in the twelfth century obviously made the maximum of 
this process and chose their capital at a site which demonstrated a high degree of com¬ 
modity production and urban formation. The enormity of Bijapur can be gauged if one 
observes that Bijapur of the seventeenth century was at least three times bigger than what 
it is in the 1990s. In addition, Gulbarga and Bidar developed into major urban centres. 
Thus these three major cities which sprung up during the rule of the Sultans exhibited a 
great degree of resilience, continuing to remain as urban centres even into the modern 
age. 

Hampi at its peak is estimated to have had from three lakh to five lakh people. 
Watered by the Tungabhadra, this region of Bellary and Raichur doab had already begun 
to pick up as urban centres dotted it by the end of Kalachuri rule. In addition to this, the 
perennial supply of water, the border land of the Kannada and Telugu speaking nationali¬ 
ties which constituted the biggest chunks of the empire, ready availability of construction 
material and proximity to the open iron ore mines must have served as important factors 
in choosing Hampi as the location. The fact that both the capitals fell in the North Maidan 
of Karnataka speaks of the continued importance of the northern region in comparison 
with the South. 

Apart from this, Burton Stein says: “Inscriptions and literary works of the four¬ 
teenth-sixteenth centuries refer to over 80 major trade centres in the macro region. ” 12 

Barkur, Karwar and Ankola had emerged as the major ports of the kingdom. 
Apart from these, Mirjan, Honnavar, Bhatkal, Basrur and Mangalore were the ports car¬ 
rying out maritime trade. 13 KV Ramesh in his book A History of South Kanara says: 
“Internal and international trade in South Kanara received a fillip during the 
Vijayanagara period.... In particular, trade guilds in important townships such Barkuru, 
Basruru, Mangaluru, Mudabidre and Venuru, rose in importance and their activities 
and jurisdiction came to govern many aspects of the citizens' lives. 

Barkuru was not only a busy trading centre but was also the headquarters of the 
Governor of Barkuru-rajya and was therefore the largest city of South Kanara during 
the Vijayanagara period. ” 14 
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83. Site map of Hampi, Bellary district. 

B Muddachari provides us with a list of several other towns in Karnataka which 
had emerged as centres of trade. 15 By a fair estimate then, one may say that there were 
about 40 trading centres, almost twice the estimate of Om Prakash Prasad for the twelfth 
century, in all of Karnataka, with Bijapur alone perhaps possessing more than what an 
entire urban Karnataka contained at the end of the twelfth century. 

With this extent of urbanisation, trade naturally found a big incentive. In addition 
to a hike in the quantitative aspects of trade, the internal trade of Karnataka under¬ 
went certain structural changes also. Firstly, the increase in urbanisation witnessed a 
growth in the size of the trader. The merchant class emerged more powerful with each 
passing day. Secondly, the rise in the urban population created a massive market for food 
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84. The double storied Raja Mahal at Chandragiri in Hampi, Bellary district, is an exquisite 
example of the influence of Bahmani and Adilshahi art and architecture on a post- Hoysala style. 

grains and other agricultural produce. The grain market quickly replaced all other 
goods and the grain merchant emerged as the most powerful among the trading 
community. Thus the Virabanajigas who formerly led the Right Hand caste guild 
were replaced by the Salu-Mule Banajigas who specialised in the trade of agricul¬ 
tural products. B Muddachari says: "Veerabanajigas were dominant in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries especially in North Karnataka. But after the fourteenth century, 
the Salu-Mule Banajigas came into prominence. ” 16 To this KS Shivanna while discuss¬ 
ing about the trade in agricultural produce in Vijayanagara, writes: “The merchant com¬ 
munity of medieval Karnataka, namely Salu Mule Banajigas were very well organised 
during the Vijayanagara period.... We find the entire trading business of Karnataka 
organised and largely self-controlled during this period. The fact that Banajiga mer¬ 
chants from 26 trading centres had formed an organisation to protect their interests and 
for the purpose of dealing with the government of Vijayanagara reminds us of the exist¬ 
ence of the Hansiatic League in Germany for more or less the same objective during the 
middle ages in Europe. ” 17 

In contrast Vijaya Ramaswamy says: “Textiles however were not a monopolistic 
item of trade of a specialised merchant organisation, they quite frequently formed a part 
of the general trade. ” 18 Thus it is clear that the second most important item of trade after 
agricultural produce was yet to find a monopoly trader and thus the Salu Mule Banajigas 
prevailed. 
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85. Elevation and section of Gagan Mahal, Hampi, Bellary district: another example of a blend in styles. 
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By taking the initiative to establish santhes, the Salu Mule Banajigas easily got 
appointed as the Pattanaswamis, thereby coming to enjoy a position of privilege and great 
strategic advantage to boost their fortunes. Muddachari writes: “Salu-Mule Banajiga 
merchants, a leading merchant community which mainly dealt with trade of agricultural 
products, had established santhes or fairs in 26 towns in the Vijayanagar empire. ” 19 

The operations of the Salu Mule Banajiga extended to the commercial centres of 
AP and TN also. 

Another new factor emerged with the rise of the Vijayanagara empire. Just as the 
Telugu Brahmanas migrated to Karnataka and TN and settled down as overseers to the 
nayakas, the Telugu merchants moved from the Andhra region and fanned out in the 
states of Karnataka and TN. Among them were the Komti Shettis and Balijas. The 
Komtis were the more prosperous among the two and came to dominate not only the 
mercantile activity of Andhra Pradesh, but in a way also spread out in the southern part of 
the subcontinent. About the Komti Shettis, Burton Stein says: “In place of these older, 
prestigious associations of intenerrant and local merchant groups, the new trade con¬ 
text, based upon more direct economic control, contributed to the rise of local mer¬ 
chants—a notable example of which were the Komti merchants of modern Andhra who 
rose from modest local merchant status to powerful regional merchants under the pro¬ 
tection of Telugu warriors whom the Komtis followed to all parts of the southern por¬ 
tions of the peninsula. ” 20 

Foreign trade had assumed special importance, and constituted a major 
source of accumulation of gold and silver, what with a permanent surplus in value of 
exports to value of imports with the Portuguese. What Irfan Habib mentions with respect 
to the import of silver as a result of the surplus in overseas trade by the Mughals must 
have been the case both with the Adil Shahis and the Vijayanagara kings, both of which 
carried out an extensive trade with the Portuguese. "We have already referred to the 
close correspondence between the import of American treasure into Spain and the silver 
currency output of the Mughal empire, a fact suggesting that the expansion of currency 
supply was largely based on the increase in silver imports. Almost the entire silver 

imported was turned into coin, as is established from general statements of contempo- 

* >> ?1 

raries.... 

Another significant advantage of external trade to the Vijayanagara and Adil Shahi 
kingdoms was the regular supply of horses and firearms from the Portuguese. Since the 
very existence and advancement of these two kingdoms lay in their horsemen, the two 
often competed to obtain a monopoly over trade with Portugal and contested for the 
coastal districts of Karnataka. Apart from pepper and rice, one other major item of 
export to the Portuguese was textiles. The European textile market which opened to 
the Indian producer hastened the process of urbanisation and created a middleman 
trader who accumulated vast fortunes. 

In her book Textiles and Weavers in Medieval South India, Vijaya Ramaswamy 
writes: “The development of certain factors during the period of Vijayanagar and Bahmani 
kingdoms leads to the inference that domestic demand for cloth, especially fine cotton, 
must have gone up. The process of urbanisation and growth of the professional and 
artisan classes under state and central patronage, which had slowed down with the de- 
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dine of the Cholas in the thirteenth century now began to revive. This combined with 
the creation of a new bureaucracy and must have led to an increase in the demand for 
cloth. Of the lower classes it has been repeatedly stated by travellers that they wore very 
scanty clothing because of the climate.... The emergence of a new bureaucracy, the 
Nayaks and paligars or palayakkar...must have also increased the consumption of fine 
cloth. The increase in the domestic use of fine cloth can however only be surmised and 
cannot be stated in terms of the actual volume. Since there were no technological im¬ 
provements, the demand on the home front as well as for the export market must have 
been met by an utilisation of the idle capacity of the looms, or by setting up of new 
looms. ” 22 

In another article the same author says: “A study of the inscriptions suggests that 
while some of the artisans—such as the potter, the tanner and to some extent the black¬ 
smith—remained largely a part of the subsistence economy, the weavers, oilmen and 
even the masons and carpenters participated in the process of urbanisation.... ” 23 

It would take a few more centuries for these other artisans to achieve their pro¬ 
gressive independence from the hold of the feudal economy. Further, based on inscrip- 
tional evidence, she provides us with a list of 33 centres in Karnataka which undertook 
weaving As per her data TN had recorded 73 such centres while AP showed 24. 

Vijaya Ramaswamy lists four major castes which undertook weaving in Karnataka. 
Of them were the Devanga, Padmasale ( Salika , in Sanskrit meaning weaver), Jeda and 
Senigara. She also says, "Dyeing had gradually emerged as an independent profession 
and reference to a tax on dyers is to be found in several inscriptions. ” 24 However she 
does not provide us with any specific information on the existence of a dyer’s caste. In all 
probability the emergence of dyeing as a stable and independent profession must have 
brought about the concomitant emergence of an exclusive caste of dyers about which we 
have references in a later period of history. 

Vijaya tells us that during the Vijayanagara period several castes of weavers made 
contributions to the temples. Although these contributions were by and large modest 
they nevertheless reflect the rise of the artisans in social standing. However, it must 
be remembered as Vijaya says, “Like weavers and smiths the artisans seemed to have 
come within the middle strata of society as distinct from the rural poor or low caste 
artisans like potters and leather workers. ” 25 The artisans had not amassed any signifi¬ 
cant amount of liquid capital. 

All artisanal donations to temples could become considerable amounts only be¬ 
cause they were donated, not by individual weavers, but by entire guilds. Thus the 
artisans were basically an oppressed group, already falling behind in the race with the 
trading classes who constituted the Right Hand fraternity. However, Vijaya mentions of 
the emergence of a merchant section in TN from a weaver background. We may broadly 
assume that this polarisation within the weavers was yet to accomplish itself in any 
significant way in Karnataka. 

She also provides us with interesting material on the role of weavers in the Left 
Hand guild: "In fact whenever weavers felt that taxes were unduly high they protested 
through their organisations and compelled the state to bring these down. That economic 
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protest was a very effective instrument is proved by several instances.... As a result there 
were repeated strikes and enmasse desertions by the weavers. The Valangai and Edangai 
organisation also united in the face of oppressive taxation and determined the tax rate. ” 26 

The increase in commodity production was reflected in the circulation and mint¬ 
ing of coins. Making a break with the past the Vijayanagara administration created a 
central mint. At the same time it allowed “ important feudatories and certain individu¬ 
als the privilege of minting coins. ” 27 Thus in the case of Vijayanagara, reflecting very 
precisely its political structure, a situation emerged where the centralisation of coinage 
coexisted with its decentralised feudal polity. Further, AV Narasimha Murthy gives us 
information which confirms the rise in commodity production which is reflected by the 
minting of eight types of gold coins, one type of silver coin and three types of copper 
coins. The introduction of copper coins signifies the participation of the poorer 
sections in the relations created by the market. 

The Bahmani Sultans minted coins in gold, silver and copper just as the Vijayanagara 
Rayas did. However one significant difference is the assortment of copper coins which 
the former minted. In all there were 12 denominations of copper coins signifying therein 
the reach of the commodity economy. 

The rise in commodity economy introduced a new component in the revenue 
administration of Vijayanagara which distinguished it from the early feudal pe¬ 
riod. The tax base had undergone a noticeable shift. Revenue collections from non- 
agricultural and mercantile activity displayed an upswing. Vijaya Ramaswamy says: 
“Since most of the professionals paid their taxes in cash it is clear that the flow of money 
was not low, although the peasantry paid their tax more often in kind than in cash. ” 28 
Further, Syed Abdul Bari’s study entitled Non-Agrarian Taxation in Karnataka Under 
Vijayanagar confirms this change to commodity production within a predominantly self- 
sufficient village economy. 

As we have already seen since agricultural produce and grain in the main became 
the principal commodity of trade, commodity production in agriculture must have re¬ 
ceived a significant boost. This rise in commodity production in agricultural goods was 
possible only because of the development of irrigation under the Rayas and Sultans. KS 
Shiv anna states: “State promoted the cultivation of wet crops particularly cash crops like 
paddy, sugarcane, cotton and spices which fetched increased amount of revenue through 
the construction of irrigation works like canals, tanks and wells and through reclama¬ 
tion of wastelands. Temples, village assemblies and private individuals did not lag be¬ 
hind in this task.... Such a policy helped peasants to increase yield and the state received 
increased amount of land revenue because the principle was that wet lands should pay 
more than dry lands. 

Moreover, the cultivation of paddy, sugarcane, coconut, arecanut, betel leaves, 
pepper and cardamom on arable lands like gadde, tota, nirarambha and the production 
of two crops a year, namely karthika and vaishaka, were possible only with the help of 
extensive irrigation facilities. ” 29 

Thus state sponsorship and feudal sponsorship of irrigational activity was under¬ 
taken because, on the one hand it fetched them extensive revenues and on the other it 
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satisfied their own consumption requirements. However an important development in 
this regard was that the merchant class, particularly the Salu Mule Banajiga, took a 
keen interest in undertaking irrigational activity. As a result of this widespread inter¬ 
est by the ruling classes and rising merchants, most tanks that came to be constructed 
in Karnataka belong to the Vijayanagara period. 30 

The spread of tank construction led to a classification of these tanks into the kere 
(big tank) and katte (small tank). The undulating landscape of Karnataka is very fine 
topography for tank construction. However, as one moves eastwards from the Western 
Ghats the undulation gradually decreases and transforms into plain territory in the North 
Maidan. While it is comparatively easy to construct tanks in the area adjacent to the 
Malnad or in the South Maidan, the northern plains pose a challenge. Tank construction 
in this area inevitably entails extensive masonry and large structures. This challenge was 
taken up by Vijayanagara. Irfan Habib describes the construction of one such kere or 
reservoir. “Tanks or reservoirs played an important role as sources of land revenue in 
central India, the Deccan and southern India. Archaeological remains attest to the 
massiveness of dams and the ingenious arrangement of sluices for letting out water. The 
description of the remains of the Madag lake created by the Vijayanagar emperors dur¬ 
ing the fifteenth or sixteenth century furnishes us with a valuable glimpse of traditional 
civil engineering at its best. 

‘The maker of the lake intended to close the gap in the hills through which the 
Kumudvathi feeder of the Tungabhadra flows into Kod.... This was accomplished by 
throwing up an earthen embankment, now about 800feet thick at the base and 100 feet 
high faced towards the lake with huge stone blocks descending in regular steps from the 
crest of the embankment to the water’s edge. Two similar embankments were also thrown 
across other gaps in the hills to the right and left of Kumudvathi valley to prevent the 
pent-up waters escaping from them, and a channel was cut along the hills for the over¬ 
flow of the lake when it had risen into the intended height. When full this lake must have 
been 10 to 15 miles long and must have supplied water for the irrigation of a very large 
area.... Each of the three embankments was provided with sluices built of huge slabs of 
hewn stones for the irrigation of the plains below, and two of these remains perfect as 
when they were built. These sluices were built on the same principle as other old Hindu 
local sluices, a rectangular masonry channel through the dam closed with a perforated 
stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as the sluices had to be in proportion to the size 
of the lake, instead of the small stone pillars, which in ordinary works carried the plat¬ 
form of the stopper, the supports were formed of single stones weighing about 20 tonnes 
each’. ( Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency) The Madag lake was not an exception.... ” 31 

The amount of civil engineering and hydraulic engineering required for this 
feat speaks of the importance the ruling class attached to this sphere of productive 
activity. 

CTM Kotraiah's Irrigation Systems Under Vijayanagara Empire brings to focus 
the irrigation marvels under Vijayanagara, and the genius of men like Mudda, initially a 
cowherd, who out of his civil engineering feats ultimately was honoured as Mudda- 
Dandanayaka. Particularly during the time of Krishnadevaraya who ruled from 1509 to 
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87. Ramasagara anecut details. (1) Anecut. (2) Tungabhadra river flow. (3) Right bank. (4) Left bank. (5) Ramasagara canal flow. 
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1529 eighteen anicuts alone were constructed across the Tungabhadra and Krishna rivers 
in the three districts of Bellary, Raichur and Kurnool. Eye witness accounts explain that 
there were from 15,000 to 20,000 people at work at the Rayara Kere near Hospet. 32 

Providing details of the construction of anicuts, CTM Kotraiah writes: "Invari¬ 
ably, the anicuts were all built of large, massive stones, granite ones, quite often cut 
ones. At times uncut ones, big boulders were also used along with the cut ones, wherever 
necessary. The cut granite members resembled heavy and long beams each weighing 
several tons, like the ones generally seen in the Vijayanagarci buildings and forts walls. 
Their sizes are of such dimensions and weight, one is wonder struck at the way they 
might have been handled, transported and placed in required positions at the sites of the 
anicuts, particularly when they did not have the mechanical devices of the modern days. 
Those huge stones were piled one over the other, heavier and bigger ones forming the 
lower courses and the lighter ones forming the upper courses of the anicut-walls. The 
arrangement of the stones was in such a way, that only their sectional faces braved the 
current and not the long arm or the body of them. That was an important point of 
engineering technology, adopted in the construction of river-anicuts, by builders of the 
Vijayanagara period. That arrangement enabled those members to stand firmly and 
breast the velocity of the current. As a rule, no lime-mortar was used to fill up the gaps 
between the joints of those big stones, though use of it was very well known. The edges 
of the stones were so perfectly cut and dressed, that they could accommodate other stone 
or stones quite perfectly leaving least space at the joints and there used to be no room for 
binding materials. Those features can easily be seen in the still existing fort-walls of the 
period. Of course lime-mortar or lime-concrete was used by them where it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary; the lime-mortar or the lime-concrete of those days was of such good 
quality, that even now it is effectively serving the purpose originally intended to and 
their remnants are seen here and there, even now. 

The river anicuts did not have deep foundations, since they had selected such 
sites where natural sheet-rock was available in the bed of the river. Grooves of required 
sizes were cut into the sheet-rock and then massive stones of the lowest course were fixed 
into them. Use of iron or stone clamps to keep the members in strong position, was also 
known, as can be made out from the remains seen at places. At some places, square 
holes were cut into the bed of the rock behind anicut-walls into which were fixed cut 
stone, iron or wooden pegs which were to offer additional strength to the stone members 
of the anicut-walls and protect them from getting dislodged by the thrust of the water, 
particularly during the time of heavy floods and rains. The size and weight of the stones 
were the other factors which made them survive to this day. 

The lay-out of the anicut-wall was rarely straight, while going across the width of 
the river. Quite often, the anicuts were constructed in parts, in between the big boulders, 
rocks, hillocks, river-islands and so on to make them complete.... And naturally it was in 
so many curves and turns. At times the anicuts ran diagonally across the river for easy 
diversion of water into the canal. There were instances when the anicut walls did not 
run up to the other bank; they stopped half-way, at points where required quantity of the 
water could be diverted through the canals for the required purposes; at the same time 
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by not attempting to block the whole flow of water, the safety of the anicut-structures was 
ensured. The very fact that they are serving the needs of the agriculturists of that region, 
even after the lapse of more than five hundred years since their original construction, is 
affirmative of the highly developed irrigation technology of the period. They are feats of 
major accomplishments.... 

Non-use of lime-mortar, as a binding media, has been referred above. That 
factor also offered certain technical advantages in the functioning and maintaining of 
those structures. The joints were not water-tight. Some quantity of water escaped through 
those joints. With that arrangement the silt that came along with the water, particularly 
with the freshes during monsoons, was allowed to escape through those joints along with 
the water and all along the structure throughout the year. That was besides the silt 
passing over the not too high wall, during the monsoons along with flood-water, over¬ 
flowing. On account of all those factors, the Vijayanagara anicuts never got silted up 
fully. At the same time, those anicuts could retain the water up to the desired height 
behind the structures and divert that water through the canals dug on the banks, to the 
cultivated lands. " 33 

Similar in grandeur was the Adil Shahi engineering marvel by which they fetched 
water to their capital Bijapur. Henry Cousens gives us a graphic explanation of this: “We 
find the provision for (the storage) of water was not neglected; and the plentiful distribu¬ 
tion of tanks or reservoirs, wells and water towers, together with a great ramification of 
water pipes and aqueducts, shows how keenly alive the Adil Shahis were to the due 
provision for these needs. The immense population crowded into Bijapur during the 
reigns of Ibrahim II, Muhammad and Ali II required a great deal of water.... 


88. The inscription on water tower no. 67 a little north to the tomb of Ali I in Bijapur. 

Fortunately, Bijapur has water near the surface, and wells were sunk everywhere. 
These may have sufficed for the ordinary needs of the people. The only way to get water 
in larger quantities was to bring it from great reservoirs located upon higher ground 
without the city. Some of these exist to the present day, though their connections are 
either completely mined or sadly out of repair. Nevertheless, some of the pipes are still 
working. One of these large reservoirs was the Begum Talao to the south of the town, 
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from which water was brought through earthen pipes. These were in short lengths, made 
with a flange at one end and imbedded firmly in concrete. In some cases the pipes have 
a narrow neck at one end to fit into the next. At intervals along the lengths of piping were 
built lofty square water towers, intended as traps to intercept silt and prevent the pipes 
being choked, as well as to relieve the pressure in the pipes. The inlet pipe enters the 
tower at a comparatively low level, whereas the take off pipe leaves it at a much higher 
level, carrying off the clearer water from which the silt has subsided. The towers, no 
doubt, were periodically cleared out. Some of the larger towers in the town are distrib¬ 
uting centres; and from one of these alone, that on the one side of the Mecca Masjid, 
upwards of 70 pipes lead away in different directions amongst the buildings in the cita¬ 
del. 

From the Surang Bciuri, near Torweh, water was brought towards the city by a 
great subterranean tunnel. At the Bauri, near the Khan Sarovar at Afzal Khan’s wife’s 
tomb, it may be seen how down in the north side of the well was a masonry tunnel with an 
arched top, curving rapidly round to the eastward. It then makes a beeline for the Mod 
Darga, where it deflects more to the east, and passes beneath the gardens of the Ibrahim 
Rauza enclosure. To this point its direction is easily traced by the manholes, or air 
shafts, placed at frequent intervals along its course. For the greater part of its length, it 
is roughly cut through the murum, or disintegrated rock, the water being in some parts 
over 60 feet below the surface. A curious thing at first sight, about this tunnel, is that it 
is built up with masonry upon one side only. The reason for this is that the strata of rock 
and murum through which it passes, dip from south to north, so that the water percolat¬ 
ing down through the strata is interrupted and falls into the tunnel where it is diverted 
towards the city, the opposite side of the tunnel being concreted to prevent its escape. It 
is thus a catchment tunnel, for the small well the Surang Bauri from which it starts — 
could not, of course, supply any quantity of water. As far as can at present be gathered, 
the tunnel appears to have entered the city by the Mecca Gate, and then to have branched 
off in different directions, one branch steering westward through the old palace ofKhawass 
Khan, thence under the road in front of the Taj Bauri, being probably connected with it 
by pipes (in the north east corner of the Bauri nearest the tunnel is a perennial flow of 
water into the tank which probably comes from the tunnel), on to the garden at Khawass 
Khan’s tombs (the Jod Gumbaz), and thence along the road on the south side of the tomb 
towards a spot on the south side of the road near the citadel gateway. Another branch 
seems to have started off in a northerly direction, possibly supplying water to the water 
towers between the unfinished tomb of Ali II and Fath Khan’s palace. 

Three of these water towers have inscriptions upon them. Upon that numbered 
67, a little to the north of the tomb of Ali I, is a slab bearing the following effusion: ‘Let 
it be manifest to the intellects of those that belong to the noble profession of constructors 
of wonderful works and rare edifices in the picture gallery of the world that...the thirsty 
lipped people of the world may drink to their hearts content of this water, and that having 
become contend, they may always keep their tongues moistened with prayers for the ever 
enduring Sultanate of the Padshah, who is the assylum of the universe....AD 1651-52'. ” 34 

In a few hundred years since the commencement of tank construction, civil engi¬ 
neering fetes had surely traversed a long way. 
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ii) Haridasa and Sufi Movements 

The Haridasa movement in Vijayanagara and the Sufi movement in the 
Bahmani-Adil Shahi kingdoms occurred at a common point of time in the history 
of Karnataka, had a common content and served a common purpose. Their forms 
however were different. What then were the objective conditions which threw up these 
movements. Let us concern ourselves with the Haridasas first. 

a) Shuffling of Status 

The rise and continuity of the Vijayanagara kingdom created several changes in 
social hierarchy. Members of several non-Brahmana castes belonging to different 
professional groups rose to prominence. 

The nayakas who were the key link in state formation and revenue collection were 
composed of an entirely new section by the time the Vijayanagara kingdom emerged. 
After the Virashaiva movement one notices a distinct transition in the caste composition 
of the ruling classes. On the one hand there was an easing in the pace of the creation of 
agraharas. This slowing down proportionately reduced, even if it did not restrict, the rise 
of the Brahmanas and their percentage in the ruling classes. Secondly, the continuing 
process of granting fiefdoms during the feudal period which were basically military ten¬ 
ures, generated a continuous process of inter-feudal clashes. Particularly after the col¬ 
lapse of the Kalachuri and Hoysala kingdoms this spate of intemicine hostility was spawned. 
The military element came to dominate the social scene and the ablest of the martial 
castes rose to prominence. The rise of the Bedas and Kurubas, two very significant castes 
of Karnataka, took place during this period. The Bedas were a hunting tribe and in a 
short time after their coming under the feudal mode, they must have emerged as a deci¬ 
sive element in the feudal armies and militias in several parts of Karnataka. While Kuruba 
chieftains had sheep for wealth, both castes belonged to the non-landed groups and as 
such had little stake in the traditional feudal hierarchy governing the village. The 
Kurubas had already made their presence felt by forming the Seuna kingdom which pre¬ 
ceded Vijayanagara. The rise of the Bedas to power by the beginning of Vijayanagara rule 
was mediated by war in which they proved their valour. Hakka and Bukka, the very 
founding brothers of the Vijayanagara empire were Bedas who achieved their political 
aims by dint of their military prowess. Thus, by the time Vijayanagara was established the 
Kurubas and the Bedas in particular rose to the level of local lords possessing their own 
armed retainers and sharing military power with the Vokkaligas and Lingayat Gowdas 
who till then were the leading non-Brahmana component in the feudal ruling classes. Par¬ 
ticularly in the districts of Dharwad, Chitradurga, Bellary and Raichur, all of which are 
districts flanking Hampi, this tendency was more pronnounced. These new recruits then 
constituted a significant chunk of the nayakas and the lower level feudal intermediaries 
such as the ballalas although the village gowda was a position which clung to the Lingayats 
or Vokkaligas. The importance of this new section which however could not use this 
power to monopolise land must not be underestimated. They exercised a very strong 
influence on the polity since they were an important link in the state structure without 
whose active participation, Vijayanagara would well have collapsed; since, as we have 
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already seen, the army under the nay aka system was the basis for the formation of 
Vijayanagara. 

The next significant group, knocking at the doors of state power was the mer¬ 
chant class. The Salu Mule Banajigas had well established themselves as pattanaswamis 
in several towns of the empire. Close on their heels were the Veerabanajigas who al¬ 
though displaced from leadership of the Right Hand guild, continued to have an impor¬ 
tant say in mercantile matters. Then there were the Komtis and Balijas of AR In Dakshina 
Kannada, a wave of mercantile activity was initiated following Vijayanagara rule. The 
Gowda Saraswats, who were Brahmana refugees from Goa and the local Bunts, a section 
of which began to increasingly isolate itself from agriculture and enter into the looping 
coastal and overseas rice trade taking on the nomenclature of Shetty, arose. All these 
merchants had grown into an extremely powerful class, what with the increase in 
commodity production. They began to already exercise tremendous influence in 
the urban commercial centres. This by and large non-Brahmana group was a pow¬ 
erful entrant among the wealth-owning classes of Vijayanagara, whose interests the 
feudal ruling classes could not anymore afford to dismiss. 

The Panchacharis and weavers were the third significant group to emerge in 
Vijayanagara. The Panchacharis included the goldsmith, silversmith, blacksmith, cop¬ 
persmith and carpenter. Of the artisans, we have already seen how they began to assert 
themselves by making donations to temples. These artisans, in the main, constituted a 
significant chunk of the rising urban population, and even by sheer number their presence 
was increasingly felt in the cities. 

The fourth group was a new class of commodity producers emerging from 
the landed peasant castes, the Vokkaligas and Lingayats. With agricultural products 
becoming an important commodity in the market, the rising role of these commodity 
producers must be grasped. A new commodity producing section with close ties with the 
feudal landlords began to emerge from among the Lingayats and Vokkaligas. 

In addition, there was a fifth factor, that of the Right Hand-Left Hand castes. The 
rise in commodity production further accentuated this conflict. Vijayanagara is replete 
with inscriptions of their mutual struggles. The increasing importance of this conflict 
even led to intervention of the nayakas to settle disputes between them. 36 

The emergence of these supra-caste guilds provided for a rise in status of all those 
castes associated with these guilds. Even Holeyas, associated with the Right Hand guild, 
find recognition of their new found status in inscriptions of that period. 37 

Thus we have a situation where new elements from the Shudra castes entered 
the ruling feudal nobility and contested Brahmana monopoly. On the other hand 
there was a situation of an awakening among the Shudra masses in which weavers 
were numerically the largest component. Kosambi summed up this contradiction when 
he said: “The real struggle was between the great feudal nobility and the new small 
landowners, say essentially between feudalism from above and that from below. The 
latter won eventually. ” 38 

Thus there was a growing contradiction within the ruling classes and between the 

masses and the ruling classes. The Haridasa movement was a result of this conflict. It 
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was a movement initiated by the rising feudal nobility which wanted its stake in the 
affairs of the state and could do so only by basing on the strength of the new non- 
Brahmana awakening in of the urban and rural masses. 
b) Haridasa Culture 

The Haridasa movement which is said to have had about 200 dasas was basically 
a Smartha Brahmana movement. 39 Except Kanaka, all the other Haridasas were 
Brahmanas. Most of the Haridasas hailed from the region surrounding Hampi 
which was also the very area which threw up most of the Shudra elements of the 
new feudal nobility. 40 Another feature of these Brahmanas who initiated the 
Haridasa movement was that many of them came from a background which expe¬ 
rienced ruination. A few others also came from poor backgrounds. This factor is 
important in that after a long gap of several centuries in Karnataka, one section 
among the Brahmanas had come to experience poverty although it was numerically 
quite minute. 

Vyasaraya (1447-1539) was the founder of the Haridasa movement. He lived 
during the peak of the Vijayanagara empire and is a contemporary of Krishnadevaraya. 
Vyasaraya was the “Kuladevata of the royal family and he founded many agraharas and 
was closely associated with the rulers in their conquests and administration.... ” 41 and is 
said to have ruled Vijayanagara kingdom for 12 years. 42 Thus Vyasaraya was also the 
defacto ruler of Vijayanagara. Vyasaraya was the disciple of Madhvacharya. 

Madhvacharya, born in 1317, was the next important feudal philosopher after 
Shankara and Ramanuja. Madhva was bom in Dakshina Kannada, at a time when Tuluva 
society was undergoing an important transition. Dakshina Kannada and Uttara Kannada 
districts forming the coastal belt of Karnataka is a region receiving high rainfall, has a 
topography which is highly uneven, has a land mass which is deeply serrated by fast¬ 
flowing rivers and has lush forest vegetation. All these factors combined to make these 
coastal districts the last to enter the stage of feudalism in Karnataka. Willie R de Silva 
says: “...religious systems did not appear in Kanara till about the eighth century.” 43 
Again he says, “From the seventh and early eighth century onwards we have inscrip- 
tional evidence of Brahmanas being made grants in Kanara. ’ ,44 Thus while commodity 
production had commenced by the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the other parts of 
Karnataka, the coast was confined to the stage of rising feudalism. It was only after the 
fourteenth century, after Vijayanagara occupied Dakshina Kannada and medieval Alupa 
rule declined that Dakshina Kannada began to see a rise in commodity production, thus 
creating a gap of about three centuries between this region and the rest of Karnataka. It 
was for these very reasons again that Jainism which was by and large assimilated by the 
rising Shaiva and Vaishnava faiths in the rest of Karnataka continued to prosper in the 
coast and the thickly forested Malnad. In a bid to push out the Jaina feudal interests 
who represented the old ruling classes and autarchic feudalism, Madhva presented 
the genre of Dvaita which was in fact a compromise between Shaivism and 
Vaishnavism. Vyasaraya, a disciple of Madhva who wanted to effect a compromise 
between the old feudal nobility which upheld Shaivism and the rising feudal nobil¬ 
ity which upheld Vaishnavism, chose the compromise of Dvaita in a bid to bring 
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about a rapproachment between these two sections of the ruling classes and thus 
consolidate the empire of Vijayanagara. After Madhva’s death, Vyasaraya is said to 
have assumed the pontifical throne his guru left vacant. 

It was the influence of Vyasaraya then which drew the various Haridasas includ¬ 
ing Kanaka and Purandara to Hampi. And, it was basically the initiative of Vyasaraya 
which set the Haridasa movement rolling. 

Vyasaraya initiated the propagation of the religious ideology of the new 
feudal classes. It was achieved through the instrument of the Vyasakuta which confined 
its appeal basically to the Brahmanas and used Sanskrit as its medium of ideological 
propaganda. Its votaries among others included Vyasaraya, Sripadaraya (bom in a poor 
Brahmana family in Mulbagal but who later went on to acquire extensive jagirs); Vadiraja 
(1550-1614) who was born in Huvinakera in today’s Kundapur taluk, a Tuluva Brahmana 
who launched a major attack against Jainism in the coast and adjoining Malnad, and later 
went on to establish the Sode matha near Sirsi, whose rise must be seen in the background 
of the rise of Basrur as a city, what with Vadiraja having made extensive compositions in 
Tulu and having converted the gold smith caste of Uttara and Dakshina Kannada districts; 
and Raghavendra (who draws his lineage from the court of Vijayanagara and later united 
the two kutas). 

Linked to the Vyasakuta but still distinct from it was the Dasakuta which under¬ 
took to propagate the bhakti ideology in Kannada. These included, apart from Purandara 
and Kanaka; Vijayadasa (from Manvi taluk who is said to have experienced poverty in his 
early life) and Jagannathadasa (also of Manvi taluk). There were no doctrinal differ¬ 
ences between the Dasakuta and Vyasakuta. TK Indubai tells us that: “Vyasaraya was 
the pillar on which both the Dasakuta and Vyasakuta rested. The aim of both the kutas 
was identical—to explain the Vedas through Dwaita philosophy. While the disciples of 
Vyasa explained the texts to the learned Sanskrit pandits, Purandara’s followers ex¬ 
plained these tenets in the form of kirtahanas in Kannada. The members of Dasakoota 
obtained motivation and were nurtured by the Vyasakuta. Members of the Vyasakuta 
participated in the realisation of the objectives of the Dasakuta. Thus there was no 
fundamental philosophical difference between these two kutas. 'Both say the same. 
They are branches of a common source. Their spirit is the same, only their languages 
are different, that is all. ” 45 

Thus it is clear that the Haridasa movement with its two kutas did not reflect any 
ideological division. On the contrary they were so divided as to carry the same ideology 
to different clienteles, as a result of which the forms of communication and the medium of 
instruction, changed. 

Along with the rise of Madhvacharya and his compromise philosophy of Dvaita 
which was popular in western and central Karnataka there was at the same time, in south¬ 
ern Karnataka a broad revival of Srivaishnavism during the period, which gave a boost to 
the Haridasa movement—the philosophical basis of both, Dvaita and Vishistadvaita being 
Objective Idealism. This revival was represented in the rise of Tirupati which came under 
the control of the Srivaishnavites, as a cult centre for the people of the territories which 
Vijayanagara occupied and the symbol of legitimacy for the new non-Brahmana elements 
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who were increasingly getting accommodated as a ruling class. In other words it was a 
religious and ideological expression of the process of feudalism from below. 

Konduri Sarojini Devi in her book Religion in Vijayanagar Empire explains a 
noticeable change that took place in the ruling family by the later half of the fifteenth 
century: “The early kings of the Vijayanagara were Saivas guided by the Advaita and 
Kalamukha schools.... However in the later half of the fifteenth century, Vaisnavism 
superseded the other religions and came to occupy the place ofSaivism as the religion of 
the ruling house.... 

The accession of Saluva Narasimha, a descendant of Saluva Mangu, the famous 
Sri Vaisnava general ofKumara Kampana, to the Vijayanagar throne in AD 1492, marked 
the triumph of Vaisnavism and its emergence as the religion of the Royal House. 

His devotion to Visnu is expressed through the large benefactions made to the 
Vaisnava temples. Among them the Venkateswara temple at Tirumala received the larger 
share of the royal bounty. ” 46 

Just as Dvaita was a response of Brahmanism to the changing structure of 
the ruling class with new Shudra elements making their marked entry; similarly 
the Vaishnavite church which got a fillip, experienced internal division in trying to 
accommodate to the changing class structure, the rise of feudalism from below, and 
the struggles of the masses against feudalism in general. 

Vaishnavism was split into the Vadagalai (Northern) and Tengalai (Southern) 
schools. “The Vadagalais are so called because they favoured Sanskrit philosophical 
literature and the Tengalais are so called because they followed the Divyaprabandha of 
the Alvars. ” 47 Thus there was a tendency within Vaishnavism which compared well with 
the Vyasakuta and Dasakuta division that took place among the Dvaitins. 

Although the Dasakuta and Vyasakuta had no differences in terms of their reli¬ 
gious philosophy, there was however a striking contrast in their audience—one appealing 
to the Brahmanical and Brahmanised ruling classes, the other catering to the rising Shudra 
feudal section while at the same time speaking of the poison of the caste system as it 
affected the masses. 

Sarojini Devi’s information is quite interesting in this regard. “They [the Vadagalais 
and Tengalais] differed regarding the caste system also. The Vadagalai believed that the 
Varnashrama Dharma was essential for Bhakti Yoga whereas the Tengalais contended 
that Prapti transcends all caste and creed barriers. Even a man of the fourth caste is 
entitled to the Grace of God through Bhakti. Consequently the Tengalais who denied the 
institution of caste were more liberal in their outlook and practices and this had a greater 
appeal to the masses than the Vadagalai doctrine which adhered to the caste system. ” 48 

The Dvaitins on the one hand converted castes, as we have seen, such as the gold 
smiths of the Karnataka coast. Sarojini Devi says that Vadiraja admitted “to his fold 
many classes of people who approached him for spiritual uplift”. The Mattu and Kota 
Brahmanas of the Karavali were originally Shudras who were converted by Vadiraja. 49 

Sarojini Devi provides evidence about the conversion of Shudras into Brahmanas 
when she says, “special privileges and honours were granted to the Satada [Uncovered] 
Sri Vaisnavas in the time of Saluva Narasimha.... The Satada Sri Vaisnavas were non- 
Brahmanas belonging to the Tengalai sect of the Sri Vaisnavas. ” 50 
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Further she adds: Some Vaisnava families like Tatacaryas, the Tallapakams, the 
Bhattars and the Kandadais propagated the Vaisnava faith in the Vijayanagara Empire 
and were responsible for admitting into its fold the non-Brahmana communities like the 
Satada Sri Vaisnavas. ” 51 

These newly converted Brahmana sections, the Tathacharyas in particular, as we 
learn from late eighteenth century Mysore that Francis Buchanan so elaborately described, 
had already commenced a movement of Brahmanising the rising Shudra castes and groups 
by conferring them with the cross-thread, vowing against meat eating and the creation of 
a jatipurana for such castes. Thus there was a sanctification of the rising Shudra castes 
and the creation of the Sat Shudra—who although not Brahmana, were Brahmanised 
Shudras—new entrants into the ruling structure. 

The Haridasa movement was therefore a response to these changes in the class 
structure. On the one hand was the contradiction between the masses and feudalism. This 
was the basis, particularly for the two leading exponents of the Dasakuta Haridasa move¬ 
ment—Purandara and Kanaka. On the other hand was the contradiction between the 
rising elements into the feudal structure or as Kosambi said , feudalism from below and 
the old Brahmana dominated landlords. It was this second contradiction, that is, the new 
feudal elements which had the leadership of the reformist Haridasa cultural move¬ 
ment. 

The two outstanding representatives of the Haridasa movement were Purandara 
and Kanaka. Bom in a Brahmana family, Purandara’s father was a money lender and 
businessman. However Purandara and his family lost their fortunes, ravished by war. 
Kanaka who hailed from a Kuruba family of Dharwad was the son of a Dandanayaka or 
military chieftain under whom there were said to be 75 villages. At a very young age 
Kanaka was instructed in the Vedas and Puranas and achieved mastery over Sanskrit, 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bhagavata, Alankara, Kavyamimamsa, Shastras and Grammar. 
He came under the sectarian indoctrination of the Tengalai Vaishnavite sect, his parents 
making pilgrimages to Tirupati often. However, war led to the eclipse of his power and a 
series of other personal losses moved him, as in the case of Purandara, towards Bhakti 
solutions. 

The message of Bhakti which the Haridasas propagated had a dual nature 
to it. On the one hand it served the interests of the feudal classes, since Bhakti 
meant surrender and thus opposed struggle. It provided idealist solutions to real 
and material problems. For instance, “The Haridasas believed that the soul has to 
pass through the Dark Night of Samsara engulfed with passion and worldly strife to 
reach the goal that is eternal and infinite. ” 52 The Vyasakuta Haridasa movement 
always took care not to embarrass the superiority of the Brahmanas. Purandara and 
Kanaka never accepted material support from the state, quite unlike the various 
other Haridasas who in a very short time emerged as landlords. The twosome mingled 
among the different sections of the people and thus tended to generate a good amount 
of criticism of the feudal order, which often took the viewpoint of the oppressed. It 
is important to note that despite all talk of egalitarianism, Kanaka was denied entry into 
the very temple which Madhva and Vyasaraya had established at Udupi. 
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There was on the other hand, as a result of this integration withthe common toil¬ 
ing masses a progressive aspect to the Haridasa Bhakti mission. In this kirthana of Kanaka 
for instance, there is a brilliant levelling that takes place. Priest or peasant, saint or 
soldier, king or scoundrel—the social pedestal is upturned only to discover that it is for the 
stomach that everybody lives. 

"For the Sake of the Stomach Everybody Lives 

For the sake of the stomach, for a yard of cloth, for a handful of gruel everybody 

lives. 

Versed in the vedas, shastras and the panchcinga 

They sermonise; for the sake of their stomachs, for a yard of cloth. 

The brave soldier grips the sword in his hand 

And cuts to pieces; for the sake of his stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

Hoarding in the shops they utter sweet words 

And reap from such efforts; for the sake of their stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

Iron share fixed to the plough they furrow hard soil 

Ploughing, they grow, for the sake of their stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

With sugary words they steal our senses 

Reeling out stories they gorge; for the sake of their stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

Crushing areca and gathering firewood 

From such toil they eat; for the sake of their stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

To the rythm and the tune of the thamburi 

The prostitute dances; for the sake of her stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

Sanyasi, jangama, fakir and diehard ascetic 

Are only different garbs to fill; the stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

The king climbs the palanquin and on the strength of its bearers 

Gratifies himself with pomp; for the sake of his stomach, for a yard of cloth. 

Condescending before the lofted Keshava of Kaginele 

One worships from the conscience; for emancipation and for bliss. ” 53 

Kanaka's criticism could be unsparing. It even took to task the gods. The rise of 
Tirupati as the cult centre of the time and the special reverence that Kanaka had for 
Tirupati Thimmappa only led—him on discovering that the Brahmanas, and the merchants 
had fattened themselves at the cost of the lay bhaktas—to make a pungent attack on this 
deity. The effect of the jibe is captured by his creative imagination when he describes the 
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deity of Tirupathi not as Govinda pure and simple but as Govindasetti. This kirthana is 
also an indication of the universal rise of commodity-money relations and its permeation 
of the sphere of religion; what with Govindasetti like a true shylock was engrossed on 
"earning interest on every pie". From being cast in the image of the feudal lord, god 
was beginning to assume the image of a miser, a money lender and a merchant. 
"We Have Come, O Govindasetti 
We have come, O Govindasetti 
To seek your prasada and blessings. 

With sweet appas cooked in ghee 
Soaked in sugar and cardamom 
The rare hoard ofkajjaya savouries 
Setti, you sold away to chappan country. 

In a potshred you ground nama to paste 

For a price you gave everything away 

You filled your belly and the food that remained, you sold, 

Selfish setti, to procure ornaments of gold. 

Residing in the shesha mount abode 

With a fame spreading across countries, Setti, 

Earning interest on every pie 

You are Keshava Narayana Thimma Setti. " 54 

Firstly, the Haridasa movement recognised that any person, whatever be his 
caste, could seek god. Inherent in this was an element not found in Shaivism. Of the 
1,000 available compositions of Purandara who is said to have created more than 32,000, 
the following kirtana points to his negation of caste. 

‘‘What if, of any caste? 

Let him be anybody, 

if he has realised the existence of God inside. 

If a sugarcane is bent, is its juice also bent?” 55 

Kanaka’s criticism of the caste system however was more sharp, more consistent 
and more frequent than that of Purandara's. His Kula Kulavendu, and Ramadhanya 
Charite are only some brilliant examples. 

Secondly, the Haridasas’ emphasis on the character of the individual rather 
than birth is a big change from what existed till then. This content of reform particu¬ 
larly in Kanaka and Purandara who composed their kirtanas in Kannada has generated a 
rich progressive continuity for Kannada literature. 

The emergence of the Dasakuta reflected the growing need for feudalism to un¬ 
dertake organised propaganda for the masses. The process of the entry of new sections 
into the feudal ruling classes took place in a context of a general historic tendency by the 
peasant and artisan masses against feudalism. If this aspect was absent, the emergence 
of the Dasakuta would have been precluded and the need for feudalism to reach out 
to the masses would have been quite unnecessary. 
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The Dasakuta was therefore also representative of the antifeudal struggle of 
the masses. However this attempt of the Dasakuta was utilised by the rising feudal sec¬ 
tion which while attacking unaccommodative narrow Brahmanism on the one hand, at the 
same time sought to channelise the antifeudal sentiments of the masses by articulating 
only what was useful to them along the path of Bhakti, which offered nothing but surren¬ 
der as the panacea for all social suffering. 

The growth of commodity production and the gradual assertion of the peasantry 
and artisans compelled the ruling classes to adopt to forms of communication altogether 
new to them so that their influence could be brought to bear on the people. Thus we note 
that with the Bhakti movement of the Haridasas of Karnataka mass communica¬ 
tion in Karnataka also commenced. 

Willie R de Silva tells us of how the Yakshagana was appropriated from the peas¬ 
antry and came to be wielded by the Haridasa movement. To quote him at length: 
“Greater...was the success achieved in the cultural field in transforming the field drama 
[bayalata] into a religious one. The field drama celebrating the exploits of heroes and 
heroines and a number of other historical persons such as that of Queen Abakka ofUllal 
from the seventeenth century) was successfully changed, but as a subsidiary affair, to 
stage the 10 avatar of Vishnu. The name of the Drama itself came to be identified with 
not ata or byalata, but dasavatarata, the field drama of the 10 avatar. Its attachment to 
the cult of Visnu in Kanara and its predominance over the cult of Siva in festivity is 
remarkable and it is the secret of success behind the matha reform in Udipi under 
Madhvacarya and his successor Vadirajacarya. 

The first manuscripts of such adoption are recorded from 1565 AD onwards. 
These themes transformed the field drama in content from around the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century onwards, if we are generous in dating this influence, and the temples 
that arose around this time to prominence became financial supporters of these ventures. 
This supports my idea of the time when the Brahman transformation would become 
effective and supports my hypothesis of non-Brahman origin of the field drama itself 
and its thematic. It has been used to spread the message of Vaisnavism much like mis¬ 
sionary groups use mass media of communication, not of their making, in the spreading 
of their religious message.... 

In most of the cases the ancient themes continued side by side with the new ones 
and the co-existence of both elements gave an amalgamated form to the title yakshagana 
bayalata: yakshagana, Sanskrit and byalata Kannada, Tulu and Konkani. In recent 
years the Hindu attitude attempts to interpret the total fact in a Hindu or, as they could 
usefully say, classical terms, but the local address of ata or bayalata has remained to 
reveal its origin and continuity. " 56 

The Yakshagana which had its choreographic roots in the Bhoota ritual 
dance of the lower castes, passed into the hands of the feudal classes in the Karavali 
and Malnad. On the other hand, in the plains, the kirthana was the form which 
was adopted for disseminating the Bhakti ideology of an accomodative feudalism. 
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c) Changes Under Adilshahi Rule 

The Sufi movement in Karnataka started soon after the establishment of Bahmini 
rule. Yet, it was feeble and picked up only in the seventeenth century under the Adil 
Shahis. This is not without objective reasons, since Adil Shahi rule (1490-1684) intro¬ 
duced certain specific changes in the composition of the Adil Shahi ruling feudal classes. 

The Bahmanis and Adil Shahis were originally governors under the Mughals of 
Delhi and Hyderabad. They formed into separate kingdoms by asserting their indepen¬ 
dence from Delhi rule. However by the time of Ibrahim I (1534-1558) the Adil Shahi 
king, this regionalism underwent a second transformation with the Sultan’s increasing 
anti-foreigner stance. Richard Maxwell Eaton writes: “Whenever the Deccanis had the 
political opportunity, as they did under Ibrahim I, they deliberately employed Marathas 
and Mciratha Brahmins as a check against the power of the foreigner class, especially 
the Iranians. Under Ibrahim II, the kingdom’s next anti-foreigner Sultan, the pattern 
was repeated and an even greater number of Maharashtrian Brahmins were permitted to 
replace the Iranian revenue officials then being phased out.... 

The reign of Ibrahim II saw significant changes in the social composition of the 
kingdom’s ruling class. The emergence of the Deccanis as the dominant ruling group 
can be traced to 1583 when Ibrahim’s fourth regent, Dilawar Khan Habashi replaced 
Shiism with orthodox Sunnism as the state religion. Thereafter, enlistment of foreigners 
was discontinued.... The effect was to give the Sultanate a more indegenous character 
than ever before, as its ruling class was now composed of Dakhni-speaking Muslims who 
had been living for generations among the Kannadiga and Maharashtrian peoples. And 
as the Deccanis replaced the foreigners in the Muslim nobility, Bijapur’s civil and mili¬ 
tary bureaucracies became increasingly staffed by Marathas, who formed the large and 
dominant warrior caste among the Maharashtrian people. The power of those Maratha 
families that entered the Bijapur royal service was based on their status as hereditary 
desais or district revenue officials in the north-western Marathi-speaking sector of the 
kingdom. Maharashtrian Brahmins first appeared in Bijapur’s civil bureaucracy, spe¬ 
cifically the revenue department during the reign of Ibrahim I.... ” 51 

Further it is said that Ibrahim II, the foremost of Adil Shahi kings, did not 
know Persian. He instead used Dakhni, worshipped Hindu deities and also devel¬ 
oped an understanding of Din-i-Ilahi started by his contemporary, Akbar . 58 

Nurul Hasan confirmed this process when he said: "The establishment of Turkish 
rule created a new situation. The whole of northern India was brought under the politi¬ 
cal sway of one central government. The political fragmentation of the country disap¬ 
peared and at least politically, large areas came into close contact with each other. 

The Muslims, at this stage, however, were still a distinct unit. Their political 
economic organisation and, their traditions were different from the rest of Hindustan. In 
order to maintain their rule in an alien land they maintained their separate existence. 

At a time when the means of communication were not developed it was difficult 
for a central government to keep its grip over a country of such vast distances, split up 
by so many natural barriers. The empire was therefore parcelled out to a number of 
subedars or jagirdars, who soon began to enjoy virtual autonomy. 
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89. Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1627). Foremost of the Bijapur kings who used 
Dakhni and did not know Persian. 

These governors realised that in order to strengthen their own position against 
the central government it was necessary for them to develop close political and cultural 
affinities with the local elements. This became all the more necessary because these 
provincial rulers had to face a dual conflict—conflict not only with the central authority 
but also with those local elements who wanted to win back political power.... Thus we 
notice fairly close relations were developing between Hindu upper classes and the pro¬ 
vincial rulers. ” 59 

While these were changes that took place among the ruling classes, Eaton pro¬ 
vides us with a list of 13 castes which converted to Islam from among the Kannada 
speaking artisan and service castes. Among them weavers were the most numerous 
and included the Padma Salis, an important weaver caste to be called as Momiuns and the 
Pattegaras or silk weavers. 

Thus not very much unlike the situation in Vijayanagara, Muslim rule in 
Karnataka had obviously created a split within the Muslim ruling classes. There 
was the feudal-bureaucratic old guard which emphasised the need to maintain for- 
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eign hegemony in the administration, and then there was that rising section among 
the Muslims who opposed this and vehemently upheld the need to open the doors 
of power to the Hindu feudal elements as well. This contradiction at the level of 
politics was to reflect itself in the language question as the issue of the legitimacy of 
Dakhni, just as it found an echo in the realm of religion by the growing contention 
for the legitimacy for Sufist Islam. The rise and spread of Sufism thus reflected the 
political consolidation of the new section of the feudal nobility. 

d) Sufi Ideology 

Sayid Muhammad Husaini Bandanawaz Gisudaraz, bom 1321 AD, the best known 
Sufi of the time, belonged to the Bahmini court. He initially upheld the Chishti tradition 
of Sufism which originated in Delhi. The doctrine opposed the ulama or Islamic ortho¬ 
doxy which said that nothing existed but God, with the argument that all reality was a 
borrowed fragment from the being of God, quite similar to the Vaishnavism that Ramanuja 
put forward or the Dvaitha of Madhva. However, Bandanawaz’s compromise with the 
court made his positions highly orthodox. The Qadiri and Shattari Sufi sects taking on 
from their origins in Ajmer and the Arab world failed to sustain their independence from 
the court and by the fifteenth century reverted to positions put forward by orthodox 
Islam, thus paling out. 

By the time of the rule of Ibrahim II (1580-1627), the various Sufi sects revived. 
Of these the Qadiri and Shattari sects moved to Bijapur and tried to reform the royal 
court of its so-called un-Islamic practices. The Chishti Sufis, however, like the Dasakuta, 
moved out of the financial patronage of the court and took the movement among 
the urban and rural masses, Muslim as well as non-Muslim. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the Chishtis were composed basically of Deccani Muslims while the 
Shattari and Qadiri sects retained the Ajmeri and Arab lineages. 

If Shah Miranji Shams al-’Ushaq revived the Chishti order, Shah Burhan al-Din 
Janam and Shaikh Mahmud Khush Dahan were its major propounders. 

“The essence of the doctrine taught by Bijapur’s Chishti Sufis”, writes Eaton, 
“was that there exists between Man and God a hidden spiritual path (rah) along which 
the seeker (talib) or traveller (salik) journey’s on his life’s quest to reach the divine. Two 
conditions were required of the prospective traveller: one was that he be a Muslim or 
become a Muslim, and the other that he entrust himself to the guidance of a learned pir 
(guru) who would lead him from one stage to the next.... 

The relationship achieved in the final stage, God as lover or friend, finds a par¬ 
allel in the Bhakti ideal of a personal deity actively concerned with his devotees, charac¬ 
teristic of both the Lingayat and Vithoba traditions of the Deccan. On occasion, Bijapuri 
Chistis drew directly from the Bhakti tradition to illustrate their doctrines.... 

While Burhan al-Din went far in incorporating aspects of Hindu cosmology and 
nomenclature into his theosophy, and while many parallels can be found between Sufi 
devotionalism and Bhakti thought, it would be dangerous from this to generalise about 
the relations between Sufis and Hindu bhaktas, and much less between Sufis and Hindus 
as a whole. For one thing, the central ideas expressed by these Sufis remained thor¬ 
oughly within the framework of the Islamic mystical tradition.... " 60 
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90. Saiyid Muhammad Husaini Bandanawaz Gisudraz (d 1422) whose darga is in Gulbarga. 

The annual urus at this shrine by far, draws the largest congregation in Karnataka. 

While the Sufis were influenced by the Haridasa movement, the similarity in 
world view between the two need not be a result of Haridasa influence, but a result 
of the common underlying social processes. These two sects expressed themselves at 
a common stage of historic development. 

Devotion to God and respect for one's pir are the common themes of the Sufis. 
Just as the kirtanas of the Haridasas and the vachanas of the Vachanakaras, the Sufis 
adopted forms common among the peasantry in which they composed their songs. The 
chakki-nama (sung while turning the grindstone), charka-nama (sung while spinning 
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thread), lori-nama (lullaby) and suhagan nama (wedding song) were the forms in which 
they made their compositions and which were carried to and repeated by the masses, 
especially the women. 

The dargas which were tombs built for the dead Sufis became an important 
institution through which the idea of Islamic reform was put forward before the 
people, thereby opening the doors of Islam even to non-Muslims. The dargas were built 
by the feudal state or by wealthy nobles or murids (the followers of the Sufi). Muslim 
women, particularly of the lower caste converts who were kept away from the mosque 
increasingly participated in the darga. With lay customers drawn from particu¬ 
larly among the women of the Dalit and backward castes, the darga gradually as¬ 
sumed the shape of a tantric cult institution where the pirzadas (descendants of the 
pir) took on the role of the tantric priest. They became centres where women 
congregated offering prayers for fertility. This popularisation of Islam which con¬ 
flicted with orthodox Islam, just as the conflict between orthodox Brahmanism and 
the reformed tradition propagated by Purandara and Kanaka, was supported by 
the new feudal nobility since it increased the influence of the ruling classes over the 
masses. 

A significant contribution of the Sufi movement lay in the popularisation of 
Dakhni which had emerged as a language of the Muslim ruling classes of Deccan. 

Richard Eaton writes: ''Another aspect of the linguistic syncretism in this period was the 
spread and rise to literary status of Dakhni, the vernacular tongue ofBijapur's Deccani 
class. Dakhni developed in a similar way its close relative, North Indian Urdu. It is 
generally agreed that the early Muslim invasions of the Punjab (from 1027 AD) fused 
Persian with its heavy Arabic content with Old Punjabi and that this 'Lahore Urdu' then 
fused with the Delhi dialect, Khari Boli, when Muslim armies eventually settled in Delhi 
(from 1193). While the product of this second fusion, early Delhi Urdu, then continued 
to develop into modern Urdu, in the North under the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal 
empire, its earlier form, which had been brought to the Deccan by the northern invaders 
and settlers who founded the Bahmani kingdom, developed separately. Cut off from 
North India under the Bahmani and successor sultanates, this early Delhi Urdu devel¬ 
oped its own regional peculiarities to the same extent that its speakers, the Deccanis, 
came to acquire a regional identity distinct from that of North Indian Muslims. 

Although the syntax of Dakhni remained the same as that of North Indian Urdu, 
and though Dakhni was also written in the Perso-Arabic script, its content differed from 
Urdu in at least three respects. First, it retained much of the Old Punjabi that dimin¬ 
ished in the later Urdu of North India, causing one writer to remark that it is easier today 
for a Punjabi speaker than for an Urdu speaker to read and scan Dakhni poetry. Sec¬ 
ond, Dakhni more than North Indian Urdu absorbed a large Sanskrit vocabulary, prob¬ 
ably brought in with loan words from Telugu and Kannada, both of which have large 
amounts of Sanskrit. Third, Dakhni tended to use much less Arabic and Persian vocabu¬ 
lary than North Indian Urdu, and the spelling of those Persian or Arabic words it did 
retain was often distorted to match local pronunciation patterns. In short, Dakhni speakers 
paid scant regard in their speech to the paramount language of Islam (Arabic) or the 
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91. A majzub of Bijapur, seventeenth century AD. 

language of Bijapur’s foreigner class (Persian). The very name of the language indi¬ 
cates its ties with the region. 

Unlike Persian Dakhni was not exclusively an elitist language in Bijapur, even 
though it was, of the language of the Deccanis, the language of the ruling class since the 
time of Ibrahim. But the Deccani class included both elite and non-elite groups: descen¬ 
dants of the Turkish settlers, of Arab traders, of Abyssinians, and converts to Islam. The 
last group usually emerging from among the lower castes, probably acquired increasing 
amounts of Dakhni as part of the process of their Islamic acculturation. In all probcibil- 
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ity, Dakhni was also known to those indegenous elements that had not already become 
Muslim in any formal sense but were urban or had regular contact with the cities and 
were thereby integrated with Bijapur’s Deccani dominated markets or armies. The 
process perhaps paralleled the North Indian case, in which widening groups of Hindus 
had, since the eleventh century, become absorbed in the Muslim ‘camp ’—in the armies 
and markets—and thereby acquired a great deal of foreigners’ tongue. In sum, Dakhni 
was the only vernacular language in the Sultanate spoken by Hindus and Muslims alike, 
though its area of influence seems to have been confined to urban centres, particularly 
the capital. ” 61 

The Sufis not only developed a Dakhni grammar and produced a literature in 
Dakhni for the ruling classes, the Chishti Sufis went one step further and by composing 
songs in Dakhni which relied on a great deal of Kannada words, popularised the new 
language of the ruling classes among the masses, thereby helping it to consolidate its rule. 

The Sufi movement came to a sudden halt with the collapse of the Adil Shahis 
following Aurangzeb’s conquest of the Deccan in 1684 and the defeat of the Adil Shahis 
at their hands. The Chishti Sufis once harassed and driven from Delhi in the fourteenth 
century because of their opposition to the ruling classes there, were once again attacked 
by the Delhi Sultans. The Sufis called the Mughals as ghair-mulkis with contempt. Their 
disgust with orthodox Islam and the old and foreign rule of Delhi is revealed in a chakki- 
nama composed in 1688 by a Sufi majzub which also throws light on the class roots of the 
Sufi movement. 

"The 12th century (AH) has arrived and 
Aurangzeb is king; 

We have seen the sign 
of the day of Judgement. 

The orthodox leaders explain that 
Aurangzeb’s rule is just — 

Outwardly there is benevolence, 
but in hearts there is spite. 

The regulations of Aurangzeb are 
with the officials themselves. 

They give us envelopes 
and keep the letters themselves. 

Low people and money-lenders 
have become courtiers, 
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And in the house of nobles 
are only simple soldiers. 

Under Aurangzeb’s rule bribery 
is everywhere; 

Mean people have become governors, 
and the qazi himself is called a thief 

Young pirzadas have lost their 
social standing and respect; 

Pawns have leaped to become queens. 

Those who used to be nobles now 
have to serve these mean people. 

Khayasts, Khatris and Brahmins of 
the army have gained much; 

And dhoti-wearers, by virtue of 

their iron weapons, 

have become an estranged retinue. 

North Indian leather-workers, Tanners, and 
Untouchables, 

Washermen, oil sellers and 
Gardners — 

all have become rulers. 

May God damn the tyrant! 

In this world he is an infidel; 

In the next he shall be in hell. ” 62 

This chakki-nama brings out one other important dimension of the Sufi move¬ 
ment and B ahmani-Adilshahi rule. Muslim rule in the Deccan, covering parts of Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh, took place in a period of the ascendence of commodity 
production. By severing its connections with the Delhi Sultanate, the Muslim rulers 
identified with the local feudal nobility. This was a result of political expediency by the 
Deccani Sultanate. However, this nevertheless brought the Muslim ruling classes close to 
the Hindu ruling classes, leading to the emergence of a new composite kind of ruling 
class; a composite language, Dakhni; and a composite religion, Sufi Islam. The Muslim 
conquest coming at a time of growing market relations helped it identify with the big 
merchant classes of the Deccan region also, contributing to its growing commodity ties 
with the region. All these developments for which the Kannada territory was the centre, 
had initiated a process which could have eventually led to the emergence of a strong 
Dakhni identity. 
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However, Aurangzeb saw to it that all rebellious Sufis were repressed. Those 
who remained sought inams from the feudal rulers and in a short while the dargas 
came to acquire extensive landed property and the pirzadas transformed into feu¬ 
dal lords. 
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2. AGE OF THE PALEGARA WARLORDS 

(1556 - 1673) 

A. Rise of the Palegaras 

After the defeat of Rama Raya the Vijayanagara king in 1556 at the hands of the 
Adil Shahis, the region to the north of the Tungabhadra came under the rule of the Bijapur 
Sultanate, while the region to the south of it remained by and large unconsolidated de¬ 
spite one or two major southern campaigns by the Sultans. While the northern part 
remained under the rule of the Bijapur Sultanate till 1684 when Aurangzeb conquered the 
region, we would here prefer to confine ourselves to discussing the nature of social devel¬ 
opment in southern and coastal Karnataka during this period. 

i) Collapse of Vijayanagara 

The sole cause for the fall of Vijayanagara has so far been attributed by a 
Hindu communal perception of history to the war with the Adil Shahis alone with¬ 
out looking at the other factors that contributed in fair measure at weakening the 
rule of the empire. 

Firstly, there were several peasant insurrections against feudal rule. K 

Vishwanath provides evidence of more than 50 peasant uprisings which weakened 
Vijayanagara. 63 These were largely due to the heavy taxation and feudal oppression 
under the nayakas. Kanakadasa’s kirtanes reflect this simmering discontent of the peas¬ 
antry. In some places the nayakas joined hands with the peasants in fighting against 
Hampi rule. 

The second internal reason for the collapse of Vijayanagara lay in the feudal 
roots of its political structure which obviously militated against centralisation. Bur¬ 
ton Stein writes: “ Dissemination of this assemblage of militarily superior means not 
only made nayakas the most powerful local and supra local chiefs South India had 
known, but almost assured conflict between them and the Raya overlords of the macro 
region. Such conflict was an early feature of Vijayanagara rule in South India and is 
ultimately responsible for the decline of the state in the early part of the seventeenth 
century when civil wars rent the southern peninsula. Conflict between the Vijayanagara 
kings and the powerful nayakas is another element of discontinuity which is significant." 

64 

Thus the basis for the emergence of Vijayanagara, that is, the nayaka sys¬ 
tem itself ultimately turned into the very basis for the collapse of the kingdom and 
the fragmentation of the once centralised empire. The reason for this was that the 
forces of centralisation created by the Vijayanagara state was nominal and unenduring as 
it was based on a primarily feudal structure of fiefholders. 

The nayakas, strengthened by the body of the kings troops under their command, 
artillery, cavalry and modern techniques of warfare, became an insurmountable force and 
a common source of dissolution for the Vijayanagara kingdom. The defeat at Talikote 
coincided with simultaneous uprisings by the nayakas, thereby paralysing and ulti- 
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mately contributing to its break up. Further, the nayakas themselves had to contend with 
several such similar rebellions by the feudal vassals who governed below them, thereby 
further reducing them to the position of petty chieftains. Every other vassal assumed the 
title of nayaka and thus the entire southern and coastal regions of Karnataka were con¬ 
signed to internicine warfare and feudal anarchy. Thus the rule of the palegaras came to 
stay. With Hampi depopulated and no particular centre discernible, the next cen¬ 
tury and more consisted of this state of conflict and warlordism. 

ii) Palegara Rule and Realignment 

The feudal layer which mediated between the nayakas and the village Gowdas 
emerged with their proclamation of independence as the palegaras of southern Karnataka. 
Each of these palegaras controlled anything from 10 to 50 villages. They maintained an 
armed body of horsemen and retainers. They imposed a levy on the peasantry, artisans 
and merchants in their principalities. They normally built small hill fortresses or durgas 
which preserved and protected them from attacks by neighbouring palegaras or in some 
instances from the people themselves. The dispersal of these forts was so widespread that 
a survey for Chitradurga district alone listed a total of 120 such forts. 65 

The civil strife which was introduced by the rise of rapacious warlordism gradu¬ 
ally began to acquire a sense of direction. Vanquished palegaras were made to bow to the 
victors and were compelled to cough up tributes to them. Gradually at different points 
across the vast terrain of south and coastal Karnataka certain centres emerged. One such 
centre was carved out by the Wodeyars of Mysore. Shepherds by origin, while some 
others say potters, the Wodeyars assumed control over 16 villages in Mysore’s Nanjangud 
taluk about the time before the Vijayanagara empire could be established. This brought 
them recognition as fiefholders. They based themselves in the village of Hadinaru, their 
original capital ( Hadinaru , meaning sixteen). The Wodeyar vassals kept a portion of the 
tax they collected from the peasantry for themselves and despatched the rest to the nayaka 
who was firmly established not far away, in the island fort of Srirangapatna. Ruling over 
a region watered by the Kabini river, the Wodeyars put their resources to best use and in 
a series of offensive and defensive wars, after the collapse of Vijayanagara, took 
Srirangapatna in 1610 by ousting the effete nayaka who resided there. In 1630 they 
defeated Jagadevaraya, the warlord who controlled the territories of Channapatna, 
Kankanahally and Nagamangala, absorbing them into the Mysore state. 66 

Thus by 1625, various such centres sprung up across the region. Lewis Rice 
provides us information about the extent to which this process of realignment had reached 
by 1625 AD. 14 such stable centres had emerged. Among them the Lingayat Nayakas of 
Ikkeri had at least 40 palegaras below them paying tribute, 67 the Beda Nayakas of 
Chitradurga and the Yadava Wodeyars of Mysore were the biggest. 68 

B. Disruption of the Economy 

The rise of the palegara state and polity only meant a thoroughgoing and reckless process of 
feudalisation. The palegaras who now assumed absolute power became utterly des¬ 
potic. This indeed was a period of feudalism at its rapacious worst. The palegaras who 
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92. Territories of the major palegaras of Old Mysore in 1625 AD. 
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broke into war intermittently and possessed with a very fragile and restricted resource base 
earned a good part of their wealth from pillage. While they did their best not to plunder the 
villages under their rule, they made it a point to loot the villages and towns which fell under 
the palegaras whom they defeated. Thus what meagre surplus was extracted was easily 
consumed by war. It was military feudalism at its worst and it was the most serious 
crisis to affect the feudal system, incessant war weakening the feudal order. 

The targeting of people resident in the towns and villages of the neighbourhood 
led to a transformation of the landscape. Every village and town built a fortress around 
itself for which the common inhabitants contributed their labour and the gateway to the 
village was always a narrow low-lying entrance so as to check the marauding horseman. 
At the centre of each village a tower was set up resembling the ramparts of a fort from 
which the peasantry launched their volley of fire and issued stones with the help of sling¬ 
shots. 

Reckless warlordism had a severe impact on the economy. The collapse of 
Vijayanagara and its replacement by unhindered palegara anarchism was a severe 
blow to the growth of commodity production. 

Firstly, taxation increasingly assumed the form of physical extortions from the 
artisans and merchants who often had no recourse but to yield. The accumulation of 
merchant capital was greatly hampered by this. 

The second significant impact was the paralysis of long distance trade. The 
Salu Mule Banajigas who had built up an extensive network experienced disruption and 
thus a severe setback and a fall in its fortunes. A similar fate must have befallen the 
various other traders too. 

The impact on foreign trade was pronounced. Sanjay Subrahmanyam explains 
this very well: “In character, Bhatkal in the early-sixteenth century was a fairly cosmo¬ 
politan port, dominated by Mapilla merchants where the seaborne trade was concerned, 
but also containing a large Hindu trading community and a sizeable group of Jain trad¬ 
ers as well.... 

The decline of Bhatkal can be traced to the late 1560s and must be seen in the 
context of internal events in Vijayanagar. The abandoning of that city by the court in 
favour of the hill fort ofPenugonda after the resounding defeat received by the Vijayanagar 
forces in 1565, signalled a decline in the fortunes of Bhatkal. The port, as we have 
already stressed, was an important point of access to the sea for the large inland con¬ 
sumption that was Vijayanagar, and closely identified with the court of Vijayanagar, 
even if the coastal regions ofKanara, including Bhatkal, had some degree of autonomy 
from imperial authority. By 1580s, barely two decades after the decline of the imperial 
city [of Hampi], Bhatkal had been reduced in status to a mere rice trading port.... Even 
the Portuguese had by 1590 moved their factor out of Bhatkal and no longer collected 
their tribute there. ” 69 

The other major factor apart from the loss of a market, which affected long dis¬ 
tance trade was the precarious transit for the merchant. The unsettled conditions 
created by rapacious warlordism disrupted mercantile interests by affecting the flow of 
goods and was pushing the merchant who was increasingly extricating himself from the 
clutches of the feudal forces back into the arms of feudalism. 
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The blow to trade had a regressive effect on the production of commodities, 
by the peasantry as well as the artisans. AI Chicherov in his significant study entitled 
India: Economic Development in the Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries says: "The arbi¬ 
trary rule of the feudal lords extended to many spheres of the artisans ’ economic and 
political life. The rulers could resettle large groups of artisans to newly built towns, 
suburbs, etc. ” 70 

One source of constant irritation for artisan production must have been the un¬ 
stable political conditions of the time. Victorious palegaras must have compelled artisans 
of the vanquished towns to resettle in their domains. 

While palegara rule adversely affected burgeoning commodity-money relations, it 
however had a positive spin-off by serving as a discouragement to the process of agrahara 
formation. Perennially short of resources and confined to small territorial enclaves, the 
palegaras must have lost the enthusiasm and the strength to gift away rent-free holdings 
to the Brahmanas. However, they must have continued to pamper the Brahmanas with 
tiny gifts including minor land grants as a means to ensure their legitimacy as the sover¬ 
eigns of their principalities. With the rise of several Sat-Shudra castes to the status of 
palegaras, this desire to seek Brahmana patronage must have egged them on to make 
donations, however not of the magnitude which Vijayanagara society had seen. Thus if 
the trend of granting agraharas declined after the twelfth century and with the rise 
of Vijayanagara, it must have come to a near halt during the reign of the palegaras. 

Accosted by conditions of constant civil strife and repressive military feu¬ 
dalism the artisans, peasants and merchants fought back in various ways. Chicherov 
provides us with innumerable instances of resistance by these classes against feudal plun¬ 
der. One "passive yet widespread form of class struggle” was the outmigration of these 
classes from the towns and territories which cost their fortunes to decline as a result of 
feudal oppression. 71 

Another form of class struggle which however was overt took the shape of united 
resistance by the Left and Right Hand castes against feudal tyranny. Summing up the 
class struggle of this period in which the merchants, artisans and commodity producing 
peasants had an articulate role, AI Chicherov has this to say: “As can be seen the inscrip¬ 
tions speak of joint resistance put up by the caste unions of the Idangai and Valangai, 
which were made up mainly of community artisans and farmers, against various exploit¬ 
ers of the feudal exploiting class, notably, the Brahman tax collectors. The source ma¬ 
terials thus contain evidence of a specific class struggle of village community artisans 
and peasants against feudal tax exploitation. This struggle was waged partly under the 
cloak of caste organisation, which was used to defend the interests of the working masses. 
It is quite clear that the village community artisans and peasants regarded this organisation 
as a social fabric able to fight the power of the feudal lords and support the rights and 
just demands of the exploited. ” 72 

It was under such turbulent conditions of unhindered warlordism and resistance 
by the toiling masses that Sarvagna the popular bard, whose name has come to mean the 
knowledgeable one to the Kannada masses, was born. 
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C. Sarvagna the Peasant Poet 

While there is a debate on the exact period of Sarvagna’s life and his year of birth, his 
tripadlis clearly point out his age and class stand. RVS Sundaram’s estimate of his year of 
birth is quite a fair one. He places it at 1575. 73 

Sarvagna was born in Masur which lies close to the Shimoga border of Dharwad 
district. His caste background remains unclear. While his poems tell that his mother was 
a Kuruba and father a Brahmana, his Virashaivite leanings make it appear as though he 
were a Lingayat. Sarvagna moved from village to village and inspired the people with his 
tripadis. His wandering brought him in touch with the peasants and other toiling masses 
of Ikkeri territory and he must have been a witness to the spate of palegara and peasant 
rebellions against Veerabhadra Nayaka the Ikkeri palegara, in the early seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 74 

If the Vachanakaras were the poets of the artisan and service classes, the Haridasas 
and Sufis of a new feudal nobility, then Sarvagna was the poet of the peasantry. He often 
spoke of the travails of the peasant and attacked the feudal lords that hailed from Brahmana 
and Lingayat backgrounds. His poetry was a sure inspiration for the awakened peasant 
and by attacking feudalism he already drew up clear targets for the struggles of the peas¬ 
ants. One noteworthy feature of Sarvagna's tripadis was his frequent reference to the 
Dalits. He raised the banner against untouchability. 

He opposed all forms of idol worship. However, he recommended the worship of 
what he called the "God within oneself. This concept of god took from where the Bhakti 
and Sufi monist tradition ended and developed and refined it further by calling for a total 
break with all temple-centred, idol-centred and institutionalised worship. Sarvagna was 
a clear departure from Bhakti. He reflected the Bhakti tradition, a tradition which, 
despite its reforms extolled the toilers to serve their feudal masters. It would be relevant 
to remember that Purandara said: 

"He is an outcast who 

while being a servant 

defies his master" 15 

Sarvagna comes clean of all such feudal hangups. 7 

The rejection of Bhakti was a clear sweep from the past and an appeal to the 
peasantry to do away with all forms of corvee. Sarvagna was an Objective Idealist. 
However, Idealism in him was always subdued and his Materialism was always 
highly expressive. Most important in Sarvagna was his style. He adopted satire. It was 
a vehicle with which he launched pungent attacks on the feudal forces. Ridicule was used 
as an effective instrument to pooh-pooh the Brahmana, the Lingayat and the feudal nobil¬ 
ity, thus initiating an effective political attack on the unquestioned authority of the land¬ 
lords. Ridicule of the enemy was a good starting point in the politics of protest and 
Sarvagna's satire was its popular literary reflection. 

Sarvagna may be compared to the Reddy poet Vemana of Andhra Pradesh who 
was his contemporary. Both used satire as powerful literary weapons. However, Vemana 
was a peasant rationalist, who like Allama often attacked Idealism itself. 
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Here is a diverse sample of his tripadis. 76 

This tripadi is indicative of the materialism that his world view tended to uphold. 
"Where does the spirit wander after death ? 

To say the nether world 

Is a mad man's rant, Sarvagna." 

The following tripadis ridicule the Brahmana and the Jangama. 

"If an ass rolls in ash is it Bhakti? 

To apply ash without grasping the essence of the text 
Is to become an ass, Sarvagna. 

If dipping in water each day can lead to heaven 

Why should the frog born in water and always dipping in it 

Not go to heaven, Sarvagna." 

This tripadi draws out his ideological standpoint. Here he is rendering the rich 
and their perception of the world as fictitious. He was in reality turning the world topsy 
turvy, or as Marx would say, making it stand on its feet again. The source of truth for 
Sarvagna, was the poor man's word. 

"Truth in the poor man's speech is taken as a lie 

But if a rich man garbles lies 

The world believes that to be true, Sarvagna." 

The following tripadi is one of his innumerable ones targetting untouchability. He 
always shows the Untouchables not just as equals but as being far better human beings 
than the upper castes. 

"Between the Savarnas and the Madigas there is no difference 
A Madiga eats what is dead 

An upper caste eats the host who offers an invitation to dine, Sarvagna." 

In the following tripadi Sarvagna targets all his anger at the Shanabhoga-Karanika. 
"One who learned the accounts learned to eat the peasant 
The karanika who wrote accounts 
Only writes his way to hell, Sarvagna." 

D. The Special and the Ordinary of Middle Feudalism 

Spanning across half a millennium from the beginning of the thirteenth to the end of the 
seventeenth centuries, the period of middle feudalism encapsulates the rule of the Sangama, 
Saluva, Aaravidu, Tuluva, Bahmini and Adil Shahi dynasties of which the first four ruled 
over Vijayanagara. 

The significance of the period of middle feudalism lies in that it sustained all 
those new economic features that showed up in the last phase of early feudalism. 

The growth of commodity production, the spread of money relations, their impinging on 
agriculture, the growth and concentration of artisanal production, urbanisation, the growth 
of the productive forces, etc. A new economic feature was the spurt in coasting trade 
and the rise in production in order to meet the demands of an awakening European 
market. 
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Within the ambit of the feudal social formation one could clearly witness in its 
economy, in its politics and in its culture; the growth of all those features that would come 
to finally contradict it. This growing self-contradiction within the feudal mode during the 
period of middle feudalism had its characteristic features when compared with the period 
of early feudalism. 

The rise of the new economic features in the ultimate centuries of early feudalism, 
as we have already seen, assumed robust cultural dimensions and caused the outbreak of 
a political crisis and a groundswell of popular revolutionary movement. The new features 
born within and yet contradicting the feudal mode of production shocked feudalism out 
of its wits and sent a staggering jolt through its spine. 

The period of middle feudalism however was less eventful. There were no 
focussed outbreaks of the Vachanakara type. Yet it would be wrong, just on this 
count alone to overrate the significance of the early feudal period and downscale 
the antifeudal tendency in the period of middle feudalism. 

The period of middle feudalism was inaugurated by the crisis of early feu¬ 
dalism, the Vachanakara uprising forming a threshold. Responding to this antifeudal 
attack, the feudal system opened itself to partial reform and learned to accommo¬ 
date all those antifeudal tendencies which arose in the base and the superstructure. 
The new dynasties that came to power and the new kingdoms they set up were compelled 
to address these symptoms. It was this accommodation that provided an opportunity 
for these new tendencies to spread out and become a recognised and valid part of 
social life on the one hand and on the other, it denied any opportunity for it to boil up and 
cause an outburst of widespread political proportions. If the last phase of early feudalism 
witnessed a coagulation and a crisis ridden groundswell, it may be said that the period 
of middle feudalism had a sustained crisis, the friction between the opposing forces was 
continuous and lingering, with feudalism constantly engaging its sword with the 
disenchanted masses. This rubbing of forces became, so to say, a fact and a feature 
of social life; a fact and a feature that came to be recognised by the Brahmanas and the 
feudal ruling classes themselves. Movements of the Haridasas, the Sufis and Sarvagna 
were spread out evenly. In contrast to the period of early feudalism when the self-suffi¬ 
cient villages knew no intenerrant merchant; in the period of middle feudalism such mer¬ 
chants travelling from village to village and linking the growing towns with villages be¬ 
came a common and regular sight. Similar to this easing of taut feudalism and the 
spread of commodity-money relations was the spread and sanction of reformist 
ideas issuing from the lips of intenerrant bards. These wandering minstrels became 
as normal a feature of social life as the trader had become a common sight. 

It is in this sustained development, in the lingering and daily contradiction, 
in the quantitative increase of the new aspects of economic, social, religious, philo¬ 
sophical and political life that the significance of the period of middle feudalism lies. 
The special had become ordinary. 

The collapse of Vijayanagara and the rise of feudal rapacity through its warlords 
in southern Karnataka created the necessary political conditions for the termination 
of the stage of middle feudalism. The objective strengthening of the antifeudal aspects 
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in all spheres of society stood as a solid stock against warlordism and feudal anarchy. It 
was through the further resolution of these specific stumbling blocks that the period of 
late feudalism was inaugurated; a period which in the strictest sense of the term laid the 
foundations for Karnataka's bourgeois democratic revolution and the final elimination of 
feudalism as a social system. 


